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THE FIGHT AGAINST TIME. 


By John Buchan. 


HE news from the front is grave indeed, for 

the French offensive in the south has failed, 

.. and the German offensive in the north has so 
Succeeded. We are fighting a desperate battle for 

at we hold most dear—for our nationality and 

" Empire, for the liberties of the peoples, for civi- 
Ape and the human decencies. We shall not fail. 
- wh Whatever cost of blood and treasure, and during 
bat ever length of time, we shall sustain the com- 
Th with the certain hope of ultimate victory. 
to ¢,2ncient and untamable spirit of our race rises 
— highest in adversity, and the story of the 
Up at deeds of our little army must speedily fill 
the ranks of Lord Kitchener’s new half-million 

; -, and inspire those who are beyond the fight- 
ine with a resolve to do their part, each man 
1S position, to stiffen our resistance. 


The Western Battle Line. 


pate last ten days has seen an almost continuous 
ia far greater than anything in past history. 
as , attempt to describe the fighting in detail is 
‘dle as to forecast the future. Only the barest 
Most general facts can be given, for they are 

at are known :— 

‘ 1 Saturday, August 22, the Germans in great 
Mo attacked the allied line, which stretched from 
exi8 to Namur. The British Army was on the 
Ba me left, the French around Charleroi, while 
— troops, unsupported at the beginning, held 
batt: For three days at Charleroi a fierce 

anq ~— Taged, the town being several times taken 
Ung. °taken, but on Sunday night the French, 
Toe 
Uy 


e 


-. Severe pressure, were compelled to retreat. 
Of the forts of Namur fell on the same day 

te the German siege guns, and the Germans 

B ee the city. On the allied left at Mons, the 

thei? force, after a day’s heavy fighting, held 

Bene Own, but were obliged to fall back in the 
ue retirement. 

Onday and Tuesday, the 24th and 25th, were 
tip, Ped with that most difficult of military opera- 
Ro : Orderly retreat in face of a superior foe. 
bein he British force it was especially difficult, for, 
Wa, 3 On the extreme left, they had the longest 
Whic}° 80 before they reached the new position, 
May be conjectured to have extended from 


Valenciennes to Maubeuge. On Wednesday the 
armies of Duke Albrecht devoted their efforts to 
annihilating our little force, and so completely 
turn the allied flank. Sir John French had fallen 
back to a position between Le Cateau and 
Cambrai, and there received the attack of five 
German army corps, a reserve corps, and two 
cavalry divisions, the flower of the Kaiser’s troops, 
some 300,000 in all, as against a British total of 
less than 100,000. We stood the odds of three to 
one with that “ majesty ”’ which, as Napier says, is 
seen in the fighting of the British soldier, inflicted 
terrible losses on the enemy, and, though we had 
suffered heavily, were able to withdraw to a 
position midway in the line Amiens-Meziéres. By 
this time French supports to the extent of three 
army corps had occupied our left, so that we were 
no longer extreme left but left centre. Meanwhile 
German cavalry have made excursions on our 
flank in the direction of Abbeville, and are pressing 
towards the coast from Ostend to Boulogne. At 
this point the fog of war sinks again. The new 
line of the Allies is being assailed at all points, the 
enveloping movement to the west continues, and 
we can only wait in patience till the mist lifts. 

In the centre there has been less activity. 
Longwy has fallen, but the line of the Allies between 
Verdun and Montmédy, covering the Upper Meuse, 
is unshaken. The forward movement in Alsace 
has necessarily stopped, and the French troops have 
retired to the frontier at Belfort. 


What Does It Mean? 


It is foolish to criticise half-finished work, and 
it is possible that the desperate fighting on the 
left wing may be part of General Joffre’s plan of 
campaign. But it looks as if the French Generalis- 
simo had miscalculated the enemy’s line of attack. 
The mere fact that the German General Staff 
have announced for years that their blow would 
be delivered through Belgium may have per- 
suaded him that in practice it would be different, 
and he may have anticipated the main movement 
through the Gap of Tréves. It is by no means 
certain that that movement will not come. The 
Crown Prince with six army corps having ad- 
vanced through the Ardennes is attacking the 
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H.M.S. Lion.—Admiral Beatty.—Prince Arthur of Connaught. 


The Lion, Admiral Beatty’s Flagship. The Battle-Cruiser Squadron “arrived most opportunely” at a critical moment 
in the fight off Heligoland, and sank two of the German, cruisers. 


H.R.H. Prince Arthur of Connaught, reported to P¢ 
Rear-Admiral Sir David Beatty, commander of the Battle- now at the front with his regiment the Scots Grey* 
Cruiser Squadron. He has given his splendid yacht for use The Scots Greys have distinguished themselves great!¥ 


as a hospital ship. in the recent fighting. 
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British Heroes. 


Pictures of wounded British soldiers arriving in England. 
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line of the Meuse at Meziéres, and the Crown 
Prince of Bavaria, with a large force which we 
cannot at present estimate, is moving against 
the Upper Meuse between Stenay and Verdun. 
Penetration of the allied line at either point 
would be as deadly as any enveloping movement 
on the left. But it seems pretty clear that we 
underestimated the strength of the attack through 
Belgium. It would have been better, perhaps, 
never to have entered that country at all, unless 
we could take advantage of the Belgian quad- 
rilateral and fight on the comparatively narrow 
front between Antwerp and the Ardennes. As 
it turned out, the Allies were too late to get any 
strategical advantage. Our men at Mons had to 
go into action the moment they arrived, after a 
long and exhausting march, and at Namur the 
French only came up when the place had become 
untenable. 

A more puzzling matter is the slowness in 
reinforcing the left. At Mons, not only were the 
British forces unsupported on the left, but they 
were not in touch with the French on their right. 
Cavalry are mobile, and it is hard to see why a 
couple of cavalry divisions could not have been 
sent to our left to delay the enveloping movement 
which harassed us so sorely during the retreat. 

General Joffre is reported to have a special 
striking force of 250,000 men ready to launch at 
some point of the long battle-front. If this is so, 
he is following the familiar Napoleonic strategy 
which aimed at cutting the enemy’s line and 
rolling it up from within. Such a plan, if it 
succeeded, and if the rest of the line held its 
position, might have decisive effects against an 
opponent whose communications must be daily 
becoming more difficult. 


The British Position. 


Our troops have suffered heavily, but the enemy 
has suffered more. Ample reinforcements have 
been provided, and every lost gun has been re- 
placed. A welcome announcement is that native 
Indian troops, accompanied in some instances by 
their own princes, are on their way to join us. 
That is a proof of the civic equality of the Empire, 
and the Ghurkas and the Sikhs may be expected 
to rival the achievements of the French Spahis and 
Turcos. The Battle of Cambrai-Le Cateau must 
rank as one of the finest, if not the finest, of British 
military achievements. It is much to know that 
the spirit of Britain is as high to-day as in the 
stormy youth of her history. 


The Worst that may Happen. 


The best cure for pessimism is to look frankly 
at the very worst that can be expected. The 
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strategy of the Allies is necessarily defensive, 
unfortunately, for the present we have been forc 

into a tactical defensive also. One hopeful sig® 

is that the Allies, mindful of what happened 1 2 
Bazaine in 1870, are not allowing themselves * | 
be mesmerized by fortresses. There still remal? : 
the immensely strong line which the French call th 
Falaises de Champagne, extending from La Fére ® 
the north, through Laon, Reims, and Troyes, to the 
river Yonne in the south. This line contains three 
great fortresses, and the downs, which give it ! 
name, offer an excellent chance to the defenc® 
Inside this, again, lie the fortifications of Pat! 
the most elaborate in Europe. Even if we hav® 
to face a siege of Paris, if the allied armies 
still in being, and keep their communications 0 
with the sea, Germany is not victorious. We 
may have to put up with the loss of Boulogne a” j 
Calais; then we must work through Dieppe a” 
Havre. If they should fall, then we must have 
recourse to Bordeaux, or even Marseilles. 
must conduct the defence to the Pyrenees or t 
Atlantic coast, if necessary, provided the alll 
armies keep together, with access to the sea 
Not that it is likely that many of these things wil 
happen; but supposing they did, supposing out 
misfortunes to be unrelieved, the game would 1? 
be lost, if our armies remained. For, sooner ? 
later, the Germans must turn eastward to fa 
Russia, and then our defensive would become # 
fierce offensive. 


Grounds for Good Hope. 


Time is the chief. Time is on our side, and 
Germany is fighting against it. Russia is advancillg 
every day nearer the heart of her empire, 2? 
within a month should be close to the fortress¢f 
of the Oder, which form the eastern defence ° 
Berlin. Elsewhere in these pages an accomplishe* 
military critic deals with the war on the easter! 
frontier ; here it is sufficient to note that Eastet 
Prussia has fallen, that Posen is threatened, th@ 
in Galicia Russia is close upon Lemburg, and th# 
Servia is on the eve of a vigorous campaign agait® p 
south-eastern Austria. Again, in the west, th 
problem of Germany’s communications is grow 
most difficult as she extends her front to the nort 
and west. She has staked everything on a might ‘ 
blow at France and Britain. She has broug! 
her Landsturm, her last reserves, into the fir™ 
line, and she will soon not have the material t ‘ 
supplement the ravages of war. Lastly, he 
economic position forbids a long struggle. Pe 
vided our armies keep in being, provided reserv® 
are forthcoming anda clear line of communicati? 
is kept, by which to send them, every day Jesse? 


the chances of a German victory. 
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LOUVAIN. 


By Hilaire Belloc. 


T= news which reaches us in this country 
from the seat of war has two characteris- 
We dra tics which should make us hesitate before 
of W trom it at a moment’s notice conclusions 
Sarj] ‘manent import. In the first place, it is neces- 

very fragmentary ; in the second place, it is 
almost wholly from one side to a conflict 


Whic The Hotel de Ville. 


“ithin = bitterness and tenacity, has no parallel 
'. vert} Memory of living men. 
Ws ti eless it’ would seem that one piece of 
bee Other ately surpassing in permanent meaning 
v Accent, Piece of news from the seat of war must 
Pon pp It was received in London and Paris 
de *thing mOmming of last Saturday. It concerns 
%y, +p, 8 that happened in the course of last Thurs- 
tod deli Something was the burning of Louvain. 
Te or , ately reject all those facile aids to rhe- 


© emphasis which the occasion offers. I 


will even put myself in the shoes of some honest 
man, a German, holding upon this war what the 
great mass of his countrymen hold, and I will none 
the less conclude first, that this thing has really 
happened, and secondly, that its happening is of 
the gravest and worst effect for his nation and for 
his cause. 

Let me begin, as is wisest in all this terrible 
business, by cutting down to its least and most cer- 
tain elements the evidence that has reached us 
(I am writing this at the moment when the first 
news of the disastrous thing has come to England). 
Both from German authority—whence we learn 
under official sanction that ‘a terrible punish- 
ment” has been inflicted upon Louvain—and from 
no less than five distinct Belgian sources we know 
that some quite exceptional destruction has over- 
taken the city. 

Among the latter witnesses we must count Dr. 
Sarolea, a man whose name is known and honoured 
in this country, a man of whom I am convinced, 
from personal acquaintance, that he would not 
lend himself to rumour, still less to exaggeration. 
What number of men or women or children have 
been massacred, what buildings exactly have been 
destroyed—or rather what remain in part above the 
ruins—whether or no the manuscripts of the 
famous library have gone with the rest, I do not 
pretend to determine. No one is yet certain of 
those things. It is in this matter as in everything 
else that has preceded it in the first stages of this 
war: there is no complete certitude. We must 
wait for that and for details until judgment and 
opinion has calmed. But this much is certain. 
Louvain as we knew it, the marvellous medizval 
city with its University that was the centre of a 
peculiar but intense culture, with its storehouse of 
the Middle Ages, has been in the main sacrificed. 
It has been sacrificed without military effect, for an 
utterly inadequate military cause, and with certain 
consequences that I shall attempt to define 

Let me first speak of what has gone. 

We Europeans (it is our especial glory) change 
perpetually within a lasting unity. We are the 
only civilization of whom that has ever been true. 
The energy of Europe is apparent, in the west, 
in changing habit and speech, in perpetual inquiry, 
perpetual doubt, perpetually recurrent enthu- 
siasm, perpetual self-regard in humour. Gaul, 
Britain, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, have been 
for two thousand years a witness to this. 

Now of this character there remains a lasting 
witness and an unfailing example. It enlivens 
and recruits us, warns us and feeds us. That 
example is the memorial of our past. The things 
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The Army Abroad. 


Royal Marines marching through Ostend. 
Transport of the British Expeditionary Force. 
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our fathers have painted and drawn and written, 
much more the things our fathers have built, 
these are the root of European culture. Without 
these we should fail. We should cease to be 
ourselves. We should slowly lapse back to an 
insufficient simplicity. We should be in peril of 
barbarism. And it is the profound instinct 
which all men have upon this matter which makes 
them so jealous of every relic and witness remain- 
ing to the great past of Europe. 

Well, Louvain was a storehouse of such witnesses. 
To destroy Louvain was to destroy in some part 
our communication with the dead. 

Three times in my own life I have sat opposite 
the old Town Hall drawing carefully with a 
pencil the details of its architecture. Why did 
I do this? Not only, you may be certain sure, 
because the thing chanced to please me; not 
only because it was beautiful (it was a treasure), 
but because it was part of myself and part of 
every other man who feels his past. One was 
drinking at an original spring. And so, more or 
less consciously, thousands of men have felt who 
have revelled in the infinite richness of the Gothic, 
especially in this Belgian Plain. 

All that has gone. 

That and much else has gone. How much we 
do not yet know. But with what object was the 
murder committed, and to what result can the 
murderers reasonably look ? 

I will so far restrain anger as to ask myself the 
question intelligently. 

I think we all know why the thing was done. 
The Prussian has said in his heart that an exact 
calculation suffices for achievement. He has 
imagined that the multiplex and the organic in 
human life are subject to the mechanical. Else- 
where I have called that philosophy Atheist. But 
we need not quarrel about the word. The Prussian 
does believe, and has believed now for five genera- 
tions, that human achievement is exactly cal- 
culable, and that, one end being set before a man 
and clearly seized, all else must be subjected to 
that end. This philosophy has infected all our 
culture for fifty years, and for the last twenty 
has begun to poison it. It was in such a spirit 
that Louvain was destroyed. I think it will be 
apparent before the end of this business that the 
philosophy is vicious, and contains in itself its 
own chastisement. 

The Prussian has repeatedly asserted of war 
that, in the conduct of its operations, in order to 
be free to neglect the civilian population, he must 
at any sign of interference from this population 
strike terror. Those who are not soldiers are dis- 
organized. Terrible examples will cow them. He 
can plead in so cowing them the contract of war 
—that armies fight against armies, and that attack 
from men not recognizable as soldiers is a sort of 
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cheat. Pushing this to its conclusion, he will 
maintain that on suffering any opposition from 
those whom he will not recognize as regular oppo- 
nents it is wise to proceed immediately to every 
extremity of cruelty and oppression. 

But wait a moment. Granted that the principle 
is logical, once it is extreme, once it is an obses- 
sion, it leads to such things as Louvain. It may 
lead to-morrow to similar things in Arras, where 
the marvel of St. Waast and where the manuscripts 
of St. Patrick are in peril. It might lead to a 
destruction of the Miracle of Amiens. 

Two things occur to me in such a catastrophe. 
The first is, that where a man is judge in his own 
cause he falls into brutishness and runs his length 
at once. The next, that extremes are of incalcu- 
lable effect. 

The destruction of Louvain was intended, that 
abominable thing was intended, merely to strike 
terror into the older men and the women and the 


The University Library. 

boys of Belgium. What it has done is to make 
impossible any further hesitation in Holland. It 
was a Close thing whether the Dutch would sup- 
port the invader or no. I make bold to prophesy 
that now they cannot, and that their ports are 
closed to his supply. That one incident advances. 
by a great leap the interference of Italy ; it most 
certainly affects, for what that may be worth, 
all the opinion of the New World. 

But there is much more than this. Vice is 
folly. The preachers of morals, the professional 
pastors of the churches, are right. God is not 
mocked. The destruction of Louvain does some- 
thing more than throw a moral weight against 
its authors. It also proves, and for the first time 
betrays, a certain state of mind which the general 
officers opposing the German advance have particu- 
larly desired to explore and now are certain of : 
the German Army is insecure of its communications. 
I prophesy again (and prophecy is a very risky 
business), Louvain will be remembered in the mili- 
tary sense as well as with a civilian horror. It is 
like the cry of a wounded man. 
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“MANY INVENTIONS.” 


[ recat war Rumour has a fair field, and we 
te from our own experience what strange 
Goy kn €s she tells. But in Germany Rumour is a 
hey ; ‘ment Official. She issues the products of 
Goy tention under the tmprimatur either of a 
and cpr department or of the state-controlled 
Many actly censored Press. Unfortunately, Ger- 
jude. ‘S almost closed to the world, but we can 
She 3. her efforts in this direction by the news 
Tare and noPhs to Holland and Italy, and those 
Teach ‘ Scattered copies of her newspapers which 
Senteg ur shores. Returning Americans are pre- 
Teques With packets of Berlin papers, with the 
"Sfrieng at they will circulate them in “ the to- 
. ly United States.” 

her « st thing Germany seeks to do is to justify 
She Uct in declaring war. This is quite natural; 


the » & Case which seems strong to her, even if 
Bu; .0! the world finds it flimsy. 

Getermni 1S alone does not content her. She is 

by ace ed to keep up the spirits of her people 


be ratpants of things as she would wish them to 
Was an *t than as they are. The fight at Liége 
tWo Ammpunced as a great victory, though she had 
to do ;2¥ Corps badly cut up, and entirely failed 
Sllenca , © Only thing of any military value—to 
Freno, He forts. The pressing back of the small 
oth, ree that raided Mulhouse was hailed as 
tolq th 8reat victory. The people of Berlin were 
Not 7... *t the British Expeditionary Force dare 
. Our shores because of the German sub- 
Paris —after most of it had landed in France ; 
Japan es In flames, with a Commune proclaimed ; 
ad declared war against Russia. The 
ao.) could not get men, and was reduced 
Sailor, .- £0 offering £40 a month to some German 
1 ut th erdeen, captured from a fishing smack ! 
t mea Goeben is the chief centre of myth. 
lastest the show ship of the German Navy, the 
to act y22d best equipped in the world, and it was 
While the Part of prize-taker in the Mediterranean 
tag Austrian and Italian fleets annihilated 
12, on rags Here is the Lokalanzeiger of August 
“aq... departure from Messina :— 
Cons Mural and officers go on shore to the German 
“Tong ‘ Wills, letters home, objects of value, 
tttogra €m a photograph of the Kaiser with an 
hen thee Signature, were deposited there, and 
Ussar © last preparations are made for the great 
‘Preg Tide. The sun sinks deeper ; dark shadows 
“hinne ver the Straits. Stronger smoke the 
hs the Ys; through the stillness rings the sound 
hen tee Chor-chain as the anchor is pulled up. 
ah Sounds from the flagship Goeben the music 
¥ im Siegerkranz.’ Officers and crew 


stand on deck with their heads uncovered. Three 
roaring hurrahs to the War Lord ring over to the 
shore, where the crowd remains silent, struck by 
the calm and confidence with which German seamen 
go forth to fight. Only the moon lights them. 
Deep silence—the roar of cannon has been heard 
in the distance—the wreckage has been found of 


Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére, Head of the 
French Navy. 


an English ship—but as yet we do not know what 
has happened to the lurking foe. One thing done 
we know ; they are through!” 

There is a fine piece of prose for you, worthy of 
some subject like the Spartans combing their long 
hair for death before Thermopyle, or Sir Richard 
Grenville clearing the decks of the little Revenge / 
What actually happened to the heroic Goeben ? 
She ran like a hare for safety; a British cruiser, 
H.M.S. Gloucester, seems to have hunted her round 
Cape Matapan and damaged her considerably. 
Only her great speed brought her off. She lies 
now at Constantinople—secure, indeed, but with an 
inglorious security, for she has ceased to belong to 
Germany’s fighting strength. 
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The photograph shows that German soldiers are still 
searching for loot in the ruined buildings. 


Visé was the first town in Belgium destroyed by the Germans. 
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THE SUBMARINE THAT FAILED. 


By Archibald Williams. 


HE harbour boom is lowered and five or six 
submersibles glide gently over it, and run 
down the fairway by a safe and secret 

course into open waters. Their narrow gray super- 
structures and conning towers furrow the water 
at a speed of ten knots, which is gradually increased 
to fifteen as they drop the port behind. On the 
bridge of each of these gray, deadly craft stands 
the captain, sweeping the horizon for signs of the 
enemy. Down below men are standing by the 
powerful Diesel motors which revolve the pro- 
pellers, examining gauges, filling the compressed 
air chambers, and making sure that everything is 
“‘ship-shape”’ with the torpedoes and their launch- 
ing gear. Brave fellows all, they go about their 
work quietly enough, though their hearts are beating 
quick at the near prospect of loosening the ever- 
tightening grip of the enemy. 


The Enemy sighted. 


Several hours have passed, when the expected 
signal rings out below. The enemy’s funnels have 
been sighted on the horizon. The men on the tiny 
conning decks withdraw into the interior of the 
submarines through hatches which are closed care- 
fully behind them. Steering has now to be done 
from the inside of the conning tower-—protected 
by several inches of armour and pierced by windows 
giving an all-round view of the sea to the helms- 
man, who stands on the control platform. Under 
his hand and eye is all the apparatus needed for 
steering and controlling the boat when once she 
has sunk beneath the waves. 


Running Awash. 


A valve is opened and air is allowed to escape 
from the water ballast tanks in the bottom 
of the vessel. Water flows in, and the buoyancy 
is decreased until the submersible is running 
awash, with the conning tower’s base only just 
clear of the waves. In this condition the boat is 
ready to dive—which it must do before getting 
within range of the cruisers out yonder. There 
are hundreds of keen eyes watching the sea, and 
not even the inconspicuous conning tower of a 
submarine a mile away could escape detection. 


The Dynamos at Work. 


When the hatch was closed and the air supply 
cut off, the internal-combustion motors were discon- 
nected from the propeller shaft by throwing out a 
clutch, and their duty was taken up by a power- 
ful motor drawing current from huge accumula- 
tors packed neatly under the flooring. While the 


boat is cruising, this same motor acts as a dynam? 
to charge the accumulators, and is then drive? 
by the engines. Since the capacity of the a@ 
cumulators is limited, the submarine has a muc 
smaller radius of action when submerged tha? 
when floating, and must come to the surface aga!? 
when the current supply fails. 


The Submarine dives. 


The commander moves a wheel operating a pa! 
of horizontal rudders at the stern. The boat tilt® 
slightly downward at the bows, and in a few 
moments the windows of the conning tower a! 
obscured by water. Diving has commenced. Dow? 
she goes. The hand on a gauge creeps slowly rou! 
a scale as immersion proceeds. Presently thé 
wheels are moved again, and the boat returns t 
an even keel. 


The Periscope. 


The only part of her that now shows abov® 
water is a mast-like object—the periscope, 9? 
‘“‘ eye,’ of the submerged submarine. A lens # 
one side near the top throws an image on to thé 
under surface of a mirror, which in turn casts ! 
downward through the periscope tube to a 1& 
flector at the lower end to be viewed through # 
magnifying glass. By revolving the tube th® 
watcher can sweep the horizon and pick up thé 
direction of any object floating on the water, whv¢ 
by the aid of a range-finder attached to the pel™ 
scope he can also estimate its distance. At thé 
best, however, the periscope is a very poor sub 
stitute for direct vision, since its field of view 
so small. 


The Necessary Manceuvring. 


Using the main steering wheel, the navigato 
brings his vessel round till its axis makes a certa® 
angle with the apparent course of the approachiné 
cruiser which he has marked down as his prey’ 
for, like a sportsman firing at a driven bird, }® 
must make allowance for the speed of the movil§ 
mark. The torpedo tubes, fixed rigidly in th® 
bows, point directly forward, so he has to aim b!* 
torpedoes by manceuvring the submarine. 

Terrible things these torpedoes are. Nothin 
that floats can escape them by engine powe, 
alone, for the torpedo has an initial speed of @ 
least fifty miles an hour, and will average forty !° 
three miles or more. In its nose it carries 200 1)” 


of guncotton. If the aim is sure, and it hits b 
mark, this guncotton will explode with tert 
force and sink or cripple the biggest ship afloat. 
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The Fatefys Moment. 


€ im, . : 
and Jars &° Of the approaching cruiser grows larger 
Tan < Bet, and shows the enemy to be now within 
SWitch Seay Commander’s hand hovers over the 
dealing Ich will launch a torpedo on its death- 
Slight q ‘trand. Why risk missing to avoid the 


Yards “sgl of discovery ? Another five hundred 


The fat a 

bling ae eful moment has come. A hand, trem- 
to ightly with repressed excitement, is about 
five hun, the trifling movement which may sink 
the cont €d men and a million of money. When 

act is completed a flap will open in the 
Tear 4. Valve will admit compressed air into the 
Will les of a torpedo tube, and a shining torpedo 
Quarry P forth from the submarine towards the 


Blindeg) 


Cr 
appear The image in the periscope has dis- 
Ocks gh. and the delicately poised submarine 
CTuiser pehtly. The incredible has happened : the 
Water ..S Sighted the periscope tube ruffling the 
The Ph with a superb shot has carried it away. 

Ysseg eee is now as blind as the Cyclops after 
been pj ‘ ad bored into his oneeye. The biter has 
disegy, ten; the presence of the flotilla has been 

he Gthee and all hopes of a surprise are gone. 
for €T units of the flotilla turn and head back 
the as fast as their electric motors can take 

e is heir sightless colleague cannot follow. 
Of a call deadly danger herself now, for a touch 
While ;_ °°! S steel bow will be the stroke of doom, 
of shell. Mise will assuredly draw on her a storm 
Mander She has a choice of perils. Her com- 
hone a desperately decides to come up, in the 
engi nad he can fire a torpedo and get his 

ng, 


*End of the Submarine. 


* porizontal rudders are set in motion, and 
to blow ssed air is admitted to the ballast chambers 
Mere, Ut some of the water. The conning tower 
'S Over But before she can use her sting, all 

8 ang ee ‘ruiser’s quick-firers have been wait- 
She]] is the moment the deck appears a four-inch 
the pac les on its deadly errand. The armour at 
the qi Of the conning tower ‘is torn away from 
a biscuiy” Plates below, and shattered as if it were 
last des... Water rushes in, and despite the 
the baling efforts to lighten her by clearing 
her q,2St chambers and detaching the drop keel, 
Taft, as 1S sealed. A minute later the ill-fated 
ott Marvel of human ingenuity, lies on the 
ong after twenty fathoms, there to rust away 
has sy tHe war in which she played a part 

Sed into history. 
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THE COSSACKS. 


By the Hon. Maurice Baring. 


FRENCH writer says somewhere that in all 

times the Cossacks have been calumnied. 

There are, however, Cossacks and Cossacks, 

and Cossack is an excessively wide term, consider- 

ing that it includes inhabitants of Transbaikalia as 

well as settlers on the river Don Few people in 

Europe know what any kind of Cossack is. They 

may be worse in some ways than they are pic- 

tured; but they are different—very different 
—from the popular conception of the Cossacks. 


The Story of the Cossacks. 


In the thirteenth century, when the Tartars 
invaded Russia, they pushed down to the south, 
leaving a tract of deserted land between them 
and the kingdom of Moscow; thither, on the 
banks of the Don and the Dnieper, fugitives, 
wanderers, and adventurers emigrated from the 
kingdom of Moscow, and founded a colony, and 
called themselves Cossacks. They lived by trad- 
ing in the spoils of the chase; they took service 
under foreign kings. Later they became the 
defenders of the Russians and Orthoxody against 
the Poles. The present Cossacks are the descend- 
ants of these colonists. They own the land, and 
have their own laws and administration, in return 
for which they are liable to military service under 
special conditions. They are obliged to furnish 
their own horses and equipment. 


Siberian Cossacks. 


The Siberian and Transbaikal Cossacks are the 
descendants of settlers in Siberia and Transbaikalia, 
and form part of the same organization ; but asa 
race they differ greatly from the European Cos- 
sacks. The European Cossacks have quite falsely 
the reputation of brutality and cruelty. This is 
no doubt because they are employed by the Gov- 
ernment in suppressing riots and revolutionaries. 
It is an insult to call a Cossack a soldier. He 
is not a soldier, but a Cossack. I lived with 
Siberian Cossacks during the whole time I was 
in Manchuria. . . . I found they were a delightful 
race of people, good-natured, long-suffering, and 
ingenious. They often told lies in a transparent, 
childish manner. They quarrelled and abused 
each other, but never came to blows. They were 
extraordinarily ingenious in finding food and making 
themselves and others comfortable by building 
houses and making stores out of insufficient means. 
They were wonderful riders, and were lost without 
a horse. There are two proverbs about Cossacks 
which please me: one is, “‘ A Cossack will starve, 
but his horse will have eaten his fill;’’ and the 
other is, ‘‘ The Cossack’s brother is Death.” 
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Problem for the Germans.—French Troops digging [renches. 


As c 
ag PR tae Atteridge pointed out in our issue of last week, Antwerp is exceptionally well situated for defence, 
SSibilit Ccause of the strength of its fortifications and its position near the sea, but also because of the 
Y Of flooding large areas‘on the landward side. Behind the lines of Antwerp is the whole Belgian 


Tmy, animated rather than disheartened by its gallant struggle against overwhelming odds. 


ae ent y - i Oe ae eR es ar 
Qe digg: ; : 
but, aiigging miles upon miles of trenches every day along the Allied front. It is hard and grimy work; 
@ British soldier said in his letter the other day, dirt doesn’t make a man fight any the worse. 
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Russian Reservists arriving in St. Petersburg. 


THE WAR IN 


EASTERN EUROPE. 


By Captain A. Hilliard Atteridge. 


ERMANY is trying to solve a difficult mili- 
& tary problem. She is carrying on the “ war 
on two fronts,” a feat that her experts have 
been discussing for years. The western front is to- 
wards France, the eastern towards Russia. With 
England allied with France, the German staff has 
to send most of its first line troops westward, and 
has, therefore, comparatively few left with which 
to man the eastern war-front. 


The Eastern Theatre. 


Broadly speaking, this eastern theatre ot war 
is what was once the old Kingdom of Poland. 
The three Powers that dismembered and despoiled 
Poland are now fighting on this Polish ground. 
Russian Poland projects westward between the 
adjacent territories of Germany and Austria, in 
a great salient mass about 200 miles across 
from north to south, and 250 miles from east 
to west. Here and there a river defines the 
frontier for a few miles, but for most of the long 
line it is marked only by boundary posts set up 
at intervals. Northward the Baltic lands of East 
Prussia lie between Russian Poland and the sea. 
Westward are the Prussian provinces of Posen 
(once a Polish land) and Silesia. Southward is 
another Polish land, the Austrian province of 
Galicia. 


Physical Character of the District. 


ae 
The country is part of the western extension 4 


the great plain of Eastern Europe. The only hig, 
ground is on its southern margin, where ¢ 
Carpathian Mountains form a natural ramp se 
for the Hungarian uplands. On its north 9 
the ground falls away rapidly towards the pla 
The Austrian province of Galicia is like a flatte? 
terrace at the base of the range. ade 

From the Carpathians the Vistula flows in a wi?! , 
ing course across the low-lying lands to the Balt} e 
In the midst of the plain stands Warsaw, "4 
political and military centre of Russian Pola?’ 
and one of the first-class fortresses of Eur? of 
It has a circle of outlying forts on both sides 
the Vistula. y 

The gently undulating plain is a land of man? 
streams and rivers, with wide stretches of fore} 
East of the Upper Vistula a broad, low swell ng 
the ground, running first northwards then trend! S 
to the north-east, forms the water-parting betw¢ ck 
the rivers that flow to the Baltic and to the Bla®,; 
Sea. In the hollow land east of this wide curv® 
the region of the Marshes of Pinsk (also know® r 
the “‘ Marshes of the Pripet ””). These area wilde 
ness of streams, swamps, and pools coveriN§ ~ 
area of some 30,000 square miles, which still fort, 
a region no great army could traverse or 
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AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 


With 16 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


By J. WALTER BUCHAN. 


; Oe new Life of the Duke of Wellington was included in Nelson’s List 
ee ations for Christmas 1914, but the manufacture of it has been ac- 

ated, and it is now ready for immediate delivery. It contains a graphic 
scription of the Waterloo Campaign. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF THE “VICTORY.” 


By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, 


Instructor on Naval History at Osborne. 


_ This book tells the full life story ot Nelson’s famous fighting ship, and 
i ¥oi : i at 
Slves a vivid account of the navy life of his period. 


Price 2s. net. 


IN ACTION. © By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN. 


This volume of battle stories gives a very realistic impression of war 
Ou nee ; ; , . 
ght under modern conditions. It was recently published in Nelson’s 2s. 
er] : - : q 
Ss, and it has just been reprinted to meet the present demand. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, & NEW YORK. 
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NEW: SBOOKS OF “INTERES T 


AT THE PRESENT MOMENT 


Over 260,000 (optes sold. 
In Nelson’s Library. Price 7d. net. 


THE: RIDDLE OF FHE: SANDS: 


By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 


It is an open secret that when this book was first published, the War 
Office considered it so important an exposure of German designs that a special 
commission was sent to investigate that part of the North Sea coast which 
is the scene of the tale. The book tells how two English yachtsmen stumble 
upon a great international mystery, and after amazing adventures discover the 
solution. It is told in the simple, realistic style of a log-book—a style which 
carries complete conviction to the reader. No one who has read the first few 
pages will lay the book down till he has discovered the secret behind the 
Frisian sand dunes. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. 


This famous book was the first to give a vivid impression of the warfare 
by aeroplanes which might be expected in a struggle between Germany and 
Britain. Over 30,000 copies have been sold in Nelson’s edition this year. 


Price ls. net. 


FAMOUS MODERN BATTLES. 


By Captain A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. 


This volume describes the great battles from the Alma to Lule Burgas. 
Originally published at 5s., it has now been included in Nelson’s Shilling Library. 


THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, DUBLIN, AND NEW YORK. 
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tant of its main line of communications, and it 
into a Ivides the western borderlands of Russia 
in ca. orthern and southern theatre of operations 
The of war. 
Vistul Northern part of the plain, between the 
is 4 - its tributary the Narev, and the Baltic, 
Coast ay first of swampy forest, then of a 
the ioe of innumerable lakes and pools. Near 
Steat sh along the Pregel and the shore of the 
@ belt 4800n known as the Frisches Haff, there is 
in olg of higher and firmer land, the main highway 
times between Prussia and Muscovy. 


Fortress System of Western Russia. 


creati has based its defence scheme on the 
Polish of a central group of fortresses in the 
its Plain, also intended to be the citadel for 
forty 1€s In case of insurrection. This group of 

“sses includes the three places that form what 
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Th , 
© Eastern Theatre of War.—Natural features and 
frontier fortresses. 


is 
fourgr times called “ the Polish Triangle,” and a 
Pisin Stronghold which is a kind of outpost of the 
a ugle” towards the German border. Warsaw 
Bre , Strongly fortified capital. Ivangorod and 
: Itovski, the two other fortresses of the 
the cele, and Novo Georgievsk, its outpost at 
fortig muence of the Vistula and the Narev, are 
tion ed Military stations with no civilian popula- 
togeth, € fortresses of the “ triangle’ are linked 
Nor}, ©! by railways, and connected by other lines, 
of p. “2d south of the Pripet region, with the rest 
thus sia. The strong places of the “triangle” 
tow. tm a fortified region, with three fronts, two 
—. Germany, the third towards Austria. 
tiver, ‘sc Narev and Niemen a chain of fortified 
North ee supplies a defence line for the region 
Concen t the Pripet marshes, and a well protected 
against Tation line for armies destined to operate 
East Prussia. South of the Pripet region a 


. 
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group of three strongly fortified towns bars the way 
between the marshlands and the Galician uplands. 

Such is the fortress system of Western Russia, a 
giant wedge pointed towards its possible enemies. 
This is the screen formed to cover the Russian 
mobilization and concentration. 


The Defences of Austria and Germany. 


On the other side of the frontier arrangements 
for Austrian defence are simplified by the posses- 
sion of a natural rampart in the Carpathian range. 
In front of this barrier the Galician upland is 
guarded by the two fortresses of Cracow and 
Przemysl—the former a fortified city, once the capi- 
tal of Poland ; the latter, a village converted into a 
great entrenched camp. In Silesia on the Oder in 
recent years the Germans have modernized the old 
fortress of Glogau and fortified Breslau, the chief 
city of the province. From Glogau to the Baltic 
there is a chain of fortresses, three of them of first- 
class rank—namely, Posen on the Wartha, Thorn 
on the Vistula, and Dantzic at its mouth. Graudenz 
(greatly strengthened of late years) is a link between 
Thorn and Dantzic. The fortified towns of 
Dirschau and Marienburg guard the road and rail- 
way crossings over the Vistula delta. Dantzic, 
famous for more than one long siege in earlier days, 
is a unit in a system of fortresses. Pillau guards 
the narrow entrance to the Frisches Haff, and 
at its northern end, at the mouth of the Pregel, 
is the first-class fortress of K6nigsberg, barring 
the road and main railway line to Russia. The 
fortresses from Ko6nigsberg to Thorn are in- 
tended to guard the outlets from the difficult lake 
and forest land beyond them to the east and south. 


Russia’s Good Fortune. 


In the present war Russia has the good fortune 
to be engaged with enemies who already are very 
fully occupied in other directions. Germany has 
been obliged to send most of her army corps 
across the Rhine instead of moving them to the 
Vistula. Austria has to keep a huge force far 
away in the south, fighting Servia, and watching 
against possible trouble in the Slav provinces. 
According to the calculations of the Russian 
Staff, Germany can place only five corps of her 
regular first line on the eastern frontier. These 
would muster at most 250,000 men. But we 
must add Landwehr troops and reserve units, 
which, after providing for the garrisons, would 
add something to the field army. As the war 
strength of the Austro-Hungarian armies is over 
two millions on a war footing, Austria is the 
more important factor, for the present, in the 
combination. The Germans hoped to crush 
France so rapidly that they would be able to 
transfer part of their forces at an early date to 
the eastern frontiers. The gallant stand of the 
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The Beginning of the End—The Visé Bridge. 
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becom Ser goes to Balholm, in Norway, every year in his yacht the Hohenzollern. The place has naturally 
erect avourite resort of German tourists. On the shore of the Sogne Fiord, opposite Balholm, the Kaiser 
Panieg ree a great monument to a Norse mythological hero. The photograph shows the Hohenzollern, accom- 
. & warship, at the very moment of leaving Balholm on the 2oth of last month. The crisis had become 

Cute, and the German Emperor hurried back to Berlin to plunge the whole of Europe into war. 
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lont&e vige across the Meuse at Visé was the scene of the first check to the invaders of Belgium. The 
8d the Belgians to hamper their advance. The erection of a temporary structure was 


e Own up b 
layed by the Belgian Artillery. The = suffered enormous losses before they could get across 
the river. 
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Belgians, and an unexpectedly rapid mobilization 
of the Russian armies has upset these calculations. 


Four Russian Armies moving. 


What is happening under these altered condi- 
tions ? Certain current reports we may at once 
dismiss as exaggerations. We must not forget that 
the most sanguine estimate of Russia’s war strength 
is five millions, and that it would be impossible to 
move and supply such multitudes in country like 
that of the Polish theatre of war, with only a few 
railways available. It is quite certain that, re- 
markably and unexpectedly rapid as the Russian 
mobilization has been, only part of her armies can 
be as yet at the fighting front. She has still this 
special advantage, that large reserves will be avail- 
able week after week. So far as one can gather 
from the brief despatches issued by the Russian 
War Office, she has four armies in the field— 

1. An army, commanded by General Rennen- 
kampf, invading East Prussia, and advancing on 
K6nigsberg and Dantzic. 

2. An army moving on Posen from the Polish 
Triangle. 

3. An army facing towards Galicia on the Upper 
Vistula. 

4. An army advancing south of the Pripet 
marshes into Eastern Galicia. 


Russian Successes. 


German accounts admit that ‘in the presence 
of greatly superior numbers,” the German Army 
in East Prussia has retired on Koénigsberg before 
the advance of the first army. Out of a fog of 
directly contradictory statements, one gathers 
sufficient evidence to be quite sure that the Ger- 
mans made a serious stand at Gumbinnen, that 
there was a pitched battle, and that the Russians 
scored a complete victory. This gave them pos- 
session of Insterburg, a town with an important 
railway junction, thus facilitating the arrival of 
reinforcements and supplies over the railway system 
of Northern Russia. The march of the left columns 
of this army of invasion through the difficult lake 
region has, it would seem, been facilitated by an 
exceptionally dry season. Weather counts for 
much in campaigns on this eastern border. Autumn 
rains or a mild winter of alternate frost and thaw 
will convert hundreds of square miles into quag- 
mires. 

The second army is marching on Posen. It 
has in its front only the great fortress, not such 
a fortified region as that into which the first army 
is moving. It may be strong enough to mask the 
fortress and push on beyond it; but all this 
depends on a further factor about which we are 
so far in the dark—the.force available, and the 
line taken by the Austro-Hungarian armies. 
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A Complex Situation. 


According to an Austrian account two armies 
from Galicia are advancing on both banks of th® 
Vistula, and making good progress, driving ! 
what we have described as the third Russia 
army. This may be a report of what is nope 
for, rather than of what is happening; but thi 
counterstroke from the south, if successful, woul 
bring the advance of the second army in th® 
centre to a standstill. 

But then comes a further complication. The 
is certainly a Russian counterstroke also agaif® 
this Austrian movement on the Vistula. A foul”) 
Russian army, assembled south of the Prip® 
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A Cossack. (See Article on p. 15°) 


region from the southern provinces, has crosseh 
the Sereth, and is pushing towards Przemysl. ? Z 
Austrian army based on the fortress is opposing 
it, but the Russians claim victories won by he 


p 
fighting, and assert that they will soon be ‘ 
Lemberg. They will have to guard their ¢ the 


as they advance by securing the outlets ° 
passes in the Eastern Carpathians. ye’ 
More than this general indication of the ™ ve 
ment of the armies it is impossible to give till of 
have fuller information, but from what has e 
written it will be gathered that on this sid@ “1. 
omens are decidedly unfavourable to the 4 
of the two Kaisers of Berlin and Vienna. 
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THE DAY OF THE LITTLE PEOPLES. 


HE Tsar’s Declaration, offering in eloquent 
Words the revival of that nationality for 

and .. Which Poland has never ceased to pray 
Peculation Opens up a most interesting line of 
Wned 1on. Has the day of the Little Peoples 
dur at last? The movement of the world 
Creat? € past century has been towards the 
Britig,§ Of big racial and national units. The 
Nation Empire is the classic instance, where 
Absoy alities without being destroyed have been 
Confeqc _In the German Empire the original 
the exiee on of small states has been forgotten, and 
Baden Stence of units like Hanover and Saxony and 
But ;, |S only a formal and academic existence. 
Its ,.. WOuld seem as if the world were changing 
tionajnt The Balkan War aggrandized the na- 
Sm of the Little Peoples of the Near East. 


Sovele “sent war began owing to an attack on the 
decane erty of Servia. Britain entered into it 


Ueghts © of Germany’s assault upon the sovereign 
for the of Belgium. Germany to-day is fighting 
Upon eet to impose the might of a strong Power 
a neighbours. If the Allies are victori- 
Riven th that mean that the Little Nations will be 


eir chance again? It looks not unlike it. 


“O8es on the Map. 
Ry WVh 


Ur teVer the result of the war the map of 
Wo ve will be changed. A victory for the Allies 
tain, {DVolve the restitution of Alsace and Lor- 
Woulq .- Ftance—that goes without saying; it 
Host probably involve the restoration of Schleswig- 
It Wouln to Denmark (the Little Peoples again) ; 
of the d mean some undreamed-of rearrangement 
in a}, States in the German Empire, with Bavaria 
The ,/Xelihood withdrawing again into isolation. 
“emog 2? Empire would have to be wholly 
dent ae Hungary would become an indepen- 
Sout, ."8dom ; and the Slavonic peoples of the 
Would be grouped together. 


© re. 
©-creation of Poland. 


Allies © are speculations, but to one change the 
Rugg: “te committed—it has been inscribed upon 
qn it, .p2nNer—the re-creation of Poland. 
With ,, Old proud days Poland was a great kingdom 
Svil 4; Present Prussia as a vassal state. Then 
Public pes Came, till in 1772 began those acts of 
With the oandage by Austria, Russia, and Prussia, 
Petha © Test of Europe consenting, which form 
the most shameful violation of interna- 
Sionap eBoy in history. Poland was an uncon- 
tury time a-dying ; not till the middle of last 
not Was the partition complete. Her plunder 
A §teatly benefited the brigands. Galicia 
UStria many anxious moments, Prussian 
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Rave 


Poland has been a thorn in the side of the Kaiser, 
and Russia has only maintained her rule in Warsaw 
by the ready sword. Still, of the three, Russia 
stands in the most favourable position, for she is 
a Slav Power dealing with fellow Slavs. Home 
Rule for Poland has been an idea which the 
Tsar is said to have had long in consideration. 
Now he is committed to it, but tomuch more. For 
he is bound not only to make Russian Poland a 
self-governing state under the protection of Russia, 
but to reconstitute its old boundaries. 


General Soukhomlinoff, War Chief of Russia. 


What Germany stands to lose. 


This means that Austria and Germany must 
disgorge. Galicia must be given up by the one, 
and Prussian Poland by the other. Here we have 
Russia at the beginning of a campaign making it 
clear what territory she will demand when that 
campaign is finished. She is fighting for Danzig, 
Posen, and Cracow. Such a demand means war 
@ outrance, for Germany will fight desperately for 
the preservation of the artificial empire which 
Bismarck put together. But Russia is not fighting 
for herself. She proposes to redress an ancient 
wrong. On the success of the Allies depends the 
future of the Little Peoples. 
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Fodder.— W ater-sacks.—Sunshades. 


The above photograph was taken during the advance of the Germans from Brussels to the French frontier. 
It shows a transport column with fodder for the horses. 


German soldiers filling their water-sacks 


Thousands of large handkerchiefs have been give? - 
at the village pump. 


Belgian soldiers for use as sunshades. 
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The Russian Advance. 
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Germ Ve Photographs illustrate the operations of Russian Artillery and Infantry on the eastern frontier of 

hag i The Russian Army has advanced more quickly and in greater force than was expected. So far it 

€tcome ‘all resistance, has captured several important cities, and overrun East Prussia. One of the 
Russian Armies is threatening the city of Posen, which is only 150 miles from Berlin. 
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HOW GERMANY MAKES WAR. 


How Germany makes War. 


War is a cruel business, and cannot be conducted 
with wooden swords and blank cartridges. In 
many ways the cruellest war is the most merciful, 
for it is quickest over. Every war, too, brings 
its accusations of atrocities, for men’s imaginations 
are heated to fever-point, and they have no time 
to examine evidence. In 1870 the Germans had 
stories about the misdeeds of the /francs-tireurs ; 
the Balkan War was attended by horrible rumours ; 
and even in our South African War, one of the 
humanest ever fought, we had charges to make 
of abuse of the white flag, while the enemy com- 
plained of the ways of our Lancers. But it would 
be hard to find a parallel to what has happened 
now. Two of the combatants, France and Bel- 
gium, have solemnly charged Germany with grave 
violations of the customs of civilized warfare. The 
charge is made after full consideration, and with 
a due sense of responsibility, and it is difficult to 
believe that it is not justified. 


German Policy in War. 


The German theory of war is that it should be 
waged ruthlessly, for the more ruthless it is the 
quicker it will be ended. Clausewitz warned his 
countrymen to drive out all sentiment from their 
hearts. Bismarck in a famous passage said : 
“You must inflict on the inhabitants of invaded 
towns the maximum of suffering, so that they may 
become sick of the struggle, and may bring pres- 
sure to bear on their Government to discontinue it. 
You must leave the people through whom you 
march only their eyes to weep with.” Of the 
same order is the German policy of disregarding 
loss of life so long as an object is attained. There 
is nothing wrong in this policy. Stonewall Jack- 
son, a humane man and a good Christian, did not 
hesitate to sacrifice his troops or to inflict suffering 
upon the innocent, if ruthlessness were necessary 
for success. But certain rules and decencies must 
be observed, if war is to be anything higher than 
the struggle of wild beasts. 


The Rules of War. 


What are the customs of civilized warfare ? 
Most of them are very old, and have been more or 
less observed since the days of Alexander the Great. 
Such things as poisoning wells and slaying prisoners 
are obviously an outrage upon human nature. All 
through the Middle Ages the rules of chivalry 
provided a code of conduct in war, and a few 


centuries ago international jurists began to col 
lect and expound the rules. Great lawyers like 
Grotius and Bynkershoek, Vattel and Puffendorf, 
laid down the customs of war between civilize 
peoples, and in our day the various Hague Col 
ferences have brought the code up to date, an 
secured the definite assent of the nations of thé 
world. A Power which assents to and then violate? 
these rules of decency is an alien from the commo®” 
wealth of civilization. 


What Germany has Done. 


Some of the charges are doubtful. It is not 
clear, for example, whether her Zeppelins hav® 
flung bombs into unfortified places. It see™ 
disgraceful that bombs should have been dropp® 
at Antwerp in the vicinity of the Palace and thé 
Red Cross Hospital. But it must be rememberé 
that Antwerp is a strong fortress and is recognize 
as such, and that in the case of a fortress no oe 
tinction can be made between belligerents a? 
the civil population ; between the city and th? 
fort. 

But it seems proved that the Germans havi 
violated the Hague rule against soft-nosed a 
explosive bullets. The protest of the Fren¢ 
Government leaves no doubt on this point. d 

Worse still from the point of view of the worl 
at large is her behaviour as to mines at sea. | 
has strewn open waters with unanchored mine 
with the result that they are a peril to neut? 
shipping, and wander about in the North 5° 
at the mercy of wind and tide. This is in flagrant 
defiance of one of the most important of the Has" 
rules. 


Her Treatment of Non-Belligerents. 


But the worst German offences are not breach 
of technical laws or assaults upon the security a 
neutrals, but flagrant defiances of rules which <4 
as old as human society, rules which are baS@” 
upon elemental humanity. A Committee of Ip f 
quiry, presided over by the Belgian Minister a 
Justice, has some horrid tales to tell. Thee 
are not mere rumours, remember, but the finding 
of an expert inquiry. Civilians who took no P# - 
in the fighting were shot on suspicion. Prison€ 


were murdered in cold blood. At Aerschot * g 
Germans, after entering without a shot bee 
fired, shot the first six males who crossed toe 
thresholds, and next day executed another bat 

They used civilians, and in some 
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under orders from his officers. The shallow-witted, 
unimaginative Junker type, that was responsible 
for follies like Zabern, really believes that cruelty 
and brutality are good policy. But the greatest 
blame lies on the highest shoulders of all. It was 
the Emperor who degraded Bismarck’s doctrine of 
“blood and iron” to a glorification of barbarism 
and stupidity. It was the Emperor who in Ig00 
thus addressed the troops leaving for China :— 

“ Quarter is not to be given. Prisoners are not 
to be made. Whoever falls into your hands is 
into your hands delivered. Just as a thousand 
years ago the Huns, under their King Attila, made 
for themselves a name which still appears imposing 
in tradition, so may the name of German become 
known in China.” 

And he added to this pious exhortation, “ The 
blessing of the Lord be with you.” 
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NAVAL LOSSES TO DATE, 
German Losses. 


Sunk by H.M.S. Amphion 
and Third Torpedo Flo- 
tilla, August 5. 


Koénigin Luise, mine- 
layer. 


Submarine U 15 . ~. Sunk by H.M:S. Birming- 


ham, August 9. 
Goeben and Breslau, Dismantled in Turkish 
cruisers. waters about August 
20. 
Kaiser Wilhelm der Sunk by H.M.S. High- 
Grosse, armoured flyer, August 28. 


merchant cruiser. 


light Ran ashore in Gulf of 


Finland, August 26. 


Magdeburg, 
cruiser. 


Mainz, Kéln, Artadne,) Sunk by British Fleet 
cruisers off Heligoland, August 
Two destroyers. . . j 28. 


Austrian Loss. 


Sunk by French Fleet 
in Adriatic, August 17. 


Zenta, cruiser 


British Loss. 


Amphion, cruiser Sunk by a mine, August 
6. 
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ouvain and Namur. 


General Views 


Th 
Ses Oxford of Belgium, renowned all the rvcrid over for its art treasures, barbarously reduced to ruin by the 
"S on August 28—‘‘a crime for which there can be no atonement.” See Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s article 

in this issue 


— -~ oe 

Cpe STeat fortress at the junction of the Sambre and Meuse, one of the strongest fortresses in Belgium, and 

Suns €d to offer as stubborn a resistance as Liége. Two of the forts succumbed to the huge 11-inch siege 

% the Germans, after a forty-eight hours’ cannonade, on August 25. Forty guns of this type, capable of 
shooting twelve miles, were engaged in the bombardment. 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


The Grave Situation. 


During the four days beginning on Sunday 
the 23rd and ending on Wednesday the 26th, 
one of the most sanguinary struggles known to 
history raged on the Franco-Belgian border, and 
the net result may be summed up in a single 
sentence—The Germans have gained ground, and 
the Allies, stubbornly resisting, have been forced 
back towards their base. Upon our troops 
the brunt of the long-enduring battle fell, and 
against overwhelming odds they nobly upheld 
the highest traditions of British courage and 
tenacity. Their magnificent shooting and dour 
doggedness in the fighting round Mons won the 
sara of the watching world. The fall of 

amur and the non-success of the French offensive 
necessitated a retreat along the whole line, and by 
Wednesday our men were found making another 
obstinate stand between Cambrai and Le Cateau, 
some thirty-five miles south-south-west of their 
former position. Here again they covered them- 
selves with glory by holding back and inflicting 
“appalling ” loss on five German army corps, two 
cavalry divisions, and a reserve corps, with the 
guard cavalry and the 2nd cavalry division. British 
losses in the fourdays’ fighting amounted tobetween 
four and five thousand, but they have already been 
made good, and our army, in Lord Kitchener’s 
words, “‘is ready to take part in the next great 
encounter with undiminished strength and un- 
daunted spirit.” So far the German advance has 
been extraordinarily rapid, and the situation is 
undoubtedly critical. The French are making 
herculean efforts to bring a new army to the 
front, but the Germans are acknowledged to be 
gaining ground in the La Fére district. At the 
moment, the Allies are thrown back upon the last 
defensive position in front of Paris. 


Stone-walling and Steam-rolling. 


The military correspondent of the Times very 
aptly describes the difference between the task of 
the Allies in the western theatre of the war and 
that of the Russians in the east. ‘‘ Our task,” 
he says, “ is stone-walling, and that of the Russians 
is steam-rolling. Our numbers and situation in 
the west are such that only some extraordinary 
stroke of good fortune could give us a smashing 
victory and enable us to annihilate the foe. It is, 
therefore, our business to keep our wicket up 
while Russia makes the runs.’’ Russia is making 
the runs with great rapidity, though in the west 
the Allies are being forced to “ play back.” East 


Prussia, the sacred land of Junkerdom, is already 
at the feet of the Muscovite. After a crush!® 
defeat in the two days’ battle near Gumbinne™ 
the German Army in that part of the field b 
retired on Ko6nigsberg, which is now close} 
invested. The main Russian Army is “ steat? 
rolling” through Poland towards Posen, which ® 
only 150 miles from the Brandenburg gate; whilé 
in Galicia a third army, in contact with tb® 
Austrians, is pushing on to Lemberg. On Sunday 
last it was reported that large numbers of th? 
German troops holding Belgium were being rapi@; 
moved eastward, a clear proof that the pressure 8 
already being strongly felt. The situation finds # 
minor parallel in the strategy pursued in Sout 
Africa during December 1900. Buller was vainly 
trying to cross the Colenso and relieve Ladysm! 
while Roberts by forced marches was rapidlY 
moving towards Pretoria. The Boers, it will be ™@ 
membered, were forced to draw off their men fro™ 
Ladysmith to meet the advance on their capit 
Similarly, as the Russians move westward, the ef 
man pressure on France must decrease. Time is th? 
essence of the contract, and if the Allies can bU 
keep up the wicket in the west for six or sev 
weeks while Servia develops her attack on Austt!® 
and the Russians sweep westward towards Berli™ 
the end of the war, at least in its first phase, W! 
be in sight. Whether the Allies in the west c@” 
defy the German bowling for this period remai®® 
to be seen. 


At Tournai. 


At Cambrai on Wednesday of last week British 
troops stemmed the torrent of 330,000 of thé 
enemy, at a disadvantage of at least three to one 
In the little Belgian town of Tournai an ev 
greater feat of arms was seen; a handful 9 
Britons stood their ground, though assailed by : 
force that outnumbered them by ten to one. 
story of the fight that followed is worthy to ra? 
with the heroic defence of Rorke’s Drift, or, 
deed, with any of those memorable strugg! 
against ‘‘ fearful odds” which are the spect 
lory of the British Army. For several days th t 
Calais had been trying to turn the flank ® 
this point on the extreme left of the allied positio” 
Early on Wednesday a British force of 700 all tol . 
with twenty-two pieces -of field artillery and tW) 
heavy garrison guns, took up a position south-we* 
of the town. An artillery duel began at 11, 27 
was continued with fierce persistence until abo™ 


2.30. German shrapnel ploughed up the trench® 
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Not aust Over our batteries, but the infantry did lines, and were sighted by a waterplane, which 
On a and the gunners wrought fearful havoc informed the enemy. German cruisers and de- 
Ments vancing foe. The promised reinforce- stroyers soon appeared, and two of the cruisers 
faileg’ , probably owing to a misunderstanding, attacked the Avethusa at a range of about 3,000 
Wheln:.. 2Ppear, and German cavalry in over- yards. After thirty-five minutes’ fighting the 
them » ng strength—‘ swarms and hordes of British cruiser drove off the enemy, and seriously 
aed on to the British “like waves.” injured one of them. Later in the morning, in 
Wound, antry raised heaps of German dead and the midst of confused fighting, she engaged, at 
€d before them, and when the fight closed intervals, two other cruisers. Along with the 

Saiq ge bayonet with deadly effect. ‘ Man,” Fearless and the Light Cruiser Squadron, she 
them Stalwart Highlander, “ ye should hae seen directed her fire on the German cruiser Mainz, 
Ring a frae the wee bit steel.” After an agon- which was swept from stem to stern, and speedily 
left of tussle of an hour and a half, all that was sank. In these encounters the Avethusa received 
Y fr €m, some three hundred men, fought their considerable damage, and in her disabled condition 
bighware the field, and escaped by the Cambrai was about to be attacked by two other enemy 
Said a Y- “The last I saw of one of our officers,” cruisers, when the British Battle Cruiser Squadron 
the; hz Vivor, “was that he had a revolver in most opportunely arrived, and pursued her an- 
i qe’ and was firing away, screened by his tagonists, sinking one of them and so seriously 
lang € alone must have accounted for a dozen mauling the other that she subsequently sank. 
After - They were falling on all sides of him.” Two German destroyers were also sent to the 
deoag this, let there be no more talk of British bottom, and many others only saved themselves 
Britis Ce: The spirit of our fathers still animates by scattered flight. ‘‘ Humanity after victory ” 
hearts. marked the subsequent operations of the British 

Cheer Fleet, and at great personal risk our men saved 
in the Gloom. some 330 of the 1,200 or more who manned the 

the : . . sunken vessels. Extraordinary scenes were wit- 
ha eck oe of irae. lest a ray of Reht nessed while the rescue work was in progress. 
V gh the gloom; our first important 7 : “ibl 
Success was announced. According to the British officers vouch for the almost incredible 

by, tive published by the Press Bureau on Sunday fact that German officers fired pistols at their men 


€hij ; . ty ing in ! 
Germs last, information as to the position of the when struggling in the water ! 


ch light craft was communicated to the A Crime against Civilization. 
lage thr y by submarine officers who, during the 
“Od entas Weeks, have shown exceptional daring 
oop j “prise in penetrating the enemy’s waters. A 
heag +48 movement by a strong force of destroyers, 
4rey, PY the new “ destroyer of destroyers,” the 
bars was thereupon concerted, the object 


The Annex to Convention IV. of 1907, which 
expands and amends the provisions of the Declara- 
tion of Brussels, lays down the following rule: 
“Any destruction or seizure of enemy property 
not imperatively called for by military necessities 

-- is forbidden.” One would have expected a few 

The >and “a on Ting Bmore pBane sig Rae nttirsts weeks ago that the great “culture state,’’ the 

teat. RE whist, vocals the old. cuttin state that gave us Grotius, the father of interna- 
ey gout tional | d a host of d it 

etter days, was carried out with complete “OS™ Taw, BBS. 2 ost Of TEDOWREE expositors, 

» And the result. in the words of the Admi. WOuld have been eager to advance the law of 

* Was “fortunate and fruitful.’ This suc- "2tioms_by a strict observance of its established 

, Coming immediately after the sinking 6 tien rules. But the exact contrary is the case ; every 

Hypgtce destroyer Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse by day brings its harrowing tale of gross barbarity 

Seeehives. is distinctly cheesing. and will and blood lust, and Germany now stands con- 

By =&f incre “Sogn pana aa re i A victed in the eyes of the world of conduct which 

aq 2 Offic : . wae would have disgraced the hordes of Attila. Last 

q er held K Wilh : A 

Put prisoner on the Katser Wilhelm, 

Alors ©n board a collier at the beginning of the week she perpetrated her crowning crime against 
fire ment, Dis tak the’ German shin coms civilization by reducing to irreparable ruin the 
Can, ‘ter being aie thten tinion.” aed , Ae a glorious city of Louvain, the Oxford of Belgium, 
nade A ad teh oatendion the treasure house of exquisite and unique examples 
y of medieval architecture, historic paintings, brass 

AN : 
auey Arethusa work, and stained glass, and the home of a world- 
ane ittle 1 . ; : famous library containing 40,000 volumes and 
q on a ¢fore 4 a.m. on Friday, in a slight mist many priceless manuscripts. Such wicked and 
deg ds Hoeing sea, the Avethusa led the way wanton destruction is infamous, and cannot but 
ttoyers eligoland. One or two of the British inflame the moral indignation of every lover of 
appear to have got within the German art and learning throughout the civilized world. 
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We note with especial satisfaction that the outrage 
has been unsparingly condemned by the American 
press and people. Of course, an excuse is found 
for the unpardonable act. It is said that German 
troops were fired on by the townsfolk, and that the 
destruction of the city was the only fitting punish- 
ment for them. The truth is that a party of dis- 
comfited Germans returning to the town were 
fired on in mistake by their friends. To conceal 
the facts, the commander accused the disarmed 
populace of attempting a surprise, and in a moment 
of passionate spleen proceeded to an act without 
parallel in the history of civilized peoples. It 
ought now to be clear to the densest that the 
triumph of absolute militarism means the death of 
civilization. 
A Suppressed Telegram. 

While Germany is tearing to shreds every canon 
of civilized warfare, she is painfully anxious to 
justify herself to the neutral world, especially to 
the United States, under whose egis dwell some 
millions of expatriated Teutons. The North 
German Gazette, no doubt at official instigation, 
has published correspondence between Prince 
Lichnowsky, the late German Ambassador in Lon- 
don, and Sir Edward Grey, the purport of which 
is to demonstrate the “treachery” of England, 
and to represent her as solely responsible for the 
war. The whole case is built up on the following 
telegram sent by Prince Lichnowsky to the 
German Imperial Chancellor on August 1: “ Sir 
Edward Grey has just called me to the telephone 
and asked whether I thought I could say that in 
the event of France remaining neutral in a Russo- 
German war we should not attack the French. 
I told him I thought I could accept the responsi- 
bility.’ We know from our own White Paper 
that no such idea ever entered Sir Edward Grey’s 
head, and that he convinced the Prince in a sub- 
sequent personal interview that a serious blunder 
had been made, and that if Germany went to war 
with Russia, France would be bound to join in. 
Thereupon the German Ambassador telegraphed 
to Berlin a correction of his telegram. This 
telegram has been suppressed by Germany in accord- 
ance, we may suppose, with the Bismarckian 
tradition. What Sir Edward Grey tried to do was 
to get Germany to remain neutral, if Great Britain 
secured the neutrality of France. Nobody knew 
better than Sir Edward Grey that if Germany 
fought with Austria against Russia, France was 
bound to support her ally. We need not fear that 
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this transparent trick will deceive the A™; 
people. They will be far more inclined t? 5 
to Mr. Winston Churchill’s solemn wW: 0 
“If we go down and are swept in ruin int 
past, you are the next!” 


The War Minister’s First Speech. of 
On August 25 Lord Kitchener attended thé i if 


of Lords for the first time as Secretary for 
made precisely the strong, direct, and S 7 
statement that we all expected from him. 4! 
most important part of his speech was 1 ¢f 
which he demonstrated the capacity of th? jgff 
pire to supply all the troops necessary for the iy 
war which he predicted. He pointed of 
while the other combatant countries had, und ry 
system of compulsory service, brought thé 
tale of men into the field, we, under our vO 
system, had not done so, and could therefor® i 
point to a vast reserve drawn from the re 4 
both of the mother country and of the 
dominions across the seas. After dwelling 
the gratifying response from India, Canad 4g 
tralia, and New Zealand, and paying a t fr 
the readiness of the Territorials to voluntes fo 
service abroad and ultimately in the firind 4 i 
he announced that the 100,000 recruits call 

had been practically secured. Since makin’. ag? 
speech, the recruiting of a second army of te eit 
strength has begun, and the ranks are #, ot 
filling. We may hope that the grave situa” it 
France will prove a powerful stimulus to © Ry 
ing, and that ere next week is out the secon@ ip” 
will also be “ practically secured.” The pend ¥ 
on which Lord Kitchener proposes to pr0° of 
this—that while the maximum force of th i 
tinental combatants undergoes a constant 
tion, the reinforcements which we prepat® yee 
steadily and increasingly flow out until we }@ be 
army in the field which in numbers, not le. 
in quality, will be not unworthy of the pow® 
responsibilities of the British Empire: 
Kitchener could not assign any limits be of 
strength of the forces which would be requif@ apy 
indicate the measures which would ev@?/yeg — 
become necessary to supply and maintal? sc 
but he foreshadowed within the next six Of (5 
months a total of thirty divisions—that is of 49 cur 
men—continually maintained in the field. fof toe 
is Lord Kitchener’s scheme, and it remains at gv 
people of this country to second it with he 
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